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320 TEE ENGLISH JOURNAL 

Here are delicate pictures of winter mist on the frozen river, and 
words to conjure up the fragrance of hay fields in summer; the sharper 
flashes of color in a market that William McFee has seen; the "feeling 
of colossal power and of unintelligible disaster" which Rupert Brooke 
sensed at Niagara Falls. The brilliance of Max Beerbohm, the deep 
humanity of Joyce Kilmer, the incisive thrusts of Stuart P. Sherman, the 
sweet reasonableness of William Osier — yes, and the delicious foolery 
of Stephen Leacock — all are gathered into these pages. 

Too, it seems to me that Christopher Morley has done an uncon- 
ventional thing in the annals of book-making; certainly in the annals 
of schoolbook-making. In prefatory notes of a few paragraphs at the 
most, he has combined biographical and critical comment in what he 
deprecatingly calls " too much the manner of dressing gown and slippers." 
But no reader will be sorry for this unique touch. And his Preface 
matches in freshness and taste any essay in the book. 

How this book does give life to a class in composition! But then, 

the choices were made, Morley says, "with a view to stimulating those 

who are themselves interested in the arts of writing," and with the 

hope that the book would prove "a small but useful weapon in the 

classroom." 

Conrad T. Logan 
State Normal School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

WRITINGS OF FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 
We shall never understand our fellow-countrymen of foreign birth 
until we know what they think of America and of us, especially after 
they have got through the reconstruction process through which they 
must necessarily pass. With so much stupidity, so much racial dislike 
among officials who have to do with immigrants, it is a wonder that the 
latter think as well of America as they do. Some of the narratives of 
this book 1 are revelations that rouse indignation and anger; among 
them, too, are glorious tributes to the spirit of America that thrill the 
patriot heart. Anyone who wants to know the soul of the foreign- 
born may well begin with this book. Having read it, he will wish to go 
farther. 

Unconsciously, too, these foreign-born writers have been among our 
wisest critics. It is well worth while to see what faults they find and 
consciously or unconsciously indicate. 

1 The American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign Birth. Selections 
chosen and edited by Robert E. Stauffer. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1922, pp. 185. $2.00. 
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Among the twenty-six writers represented are Felix Adler, George 
A. Gordon, Edward Bok, Otto H. Kahn, Angelo Patri, Abraham Rih- 
bany, Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Marcus E. 
Ravage, Oscar S. Straus, and Carl Schurz. Every one has a message. 

All teachers of the foreign-born and all interested in the problem of 
immigration should read the selections in this book, some of which were 
written expressly for it. It will be well for all of us to ponder over Mr. 
Stauffer's definition of an American: "An American is not one who 
expects to find in the United States Utopian conditions, but one who real- 
izes the imperfections of American society and yet has faith in the 
ultimate goal toward which the diverse human elements here are strug- 
gling; he is one who does not seek or propose any single panacea for the 
ills of the nation, but who, above all else, is conscious of his spiritual 
unity with those American minds that are striving in the sanest and best, 
though various, ways for the attainment of the high ends for which the 
republic was founded, and that desire to see the Golden Rule and 
'reason and the will of God' prevail in American life." 

Clark S. Northup 
Cornell University 
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The Teaching of English in England. Being the Report of the Departmental 
Committee Appointed by the President of the Board of Education to 
Inquire into the Position of English in the Educational System of England. 
London: Published by His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1921. Pp. 393. 
is. 6d. net. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $0.50, postpaid. 
This report has been highly praised in England and is already being widely 

discussed in America. Most nearly comparable to our Report on Reorganisation of 

English, but wider in scope. 

Moral Emblems and Other Poems. By Robert Louis Stevenson. First 

Printed at the Davos Press by Lloyd Osboume and with a Preface by 

the same. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921. Pp. 80. $1.25. 

Chiefly woodcuts and accompanying verses done by Stevenson for the press of 

his young stepson during a winter in Switzerland. Osbourne's Preface is interesting 

and illuminating. Two unpublished narrative poems in light vein are appended. 

The American Novel. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The MacmUlan 

Co., 1921. Pp. 295. 

"Undertakes to do more than to recount and criticize the work of eminent novel- 
ists .... a record of the national imagination as exhibited in the progress of native 
fiction." The author's fearlessly stated opinions will at least provoke thought. 



